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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


There are still men and women who declare 
the cat to be the worst enemy of birds in face of 
the fact that there are thousands of men and 
boys shooting everything with wings they can 
see, just for ‘‘sport.” 


Boys and Fire Arms 


Why parents should give their boys guns, 
rifles, air guns, anything that deals out torment 
or death, is one of the mysteries of this perplexing 
world. Do they want to encourage murder or 
war? 

Such gifts often are the cause of lifelong 
remorse, as for example: In Hood River, Oregon, 
June 22, Jill, 10-year-old daughter of Mrs. Inez 
Sexton, died thirty minutes after being accidently 
shot by Jack Lester, 12-year-old son of John 
Lester. The boy had taken a 22-caliber rifle to 
kill a cat. He knelt to examine the magazine, 
the little girl stooping over him, when the trigger 
was accidentally pulled. The bullet struck her 
in the neck and penetrated the base of the brain. 


Another case was reported in the Los Angeles 
Times, June 27, as follows: 

“Ku Centro, June 27,—‘ This is the way my 
daddy shoots bears,’ exclaimed 6-year-old Tony 
Garcia, as he raised a 30-30 Winchester rifle, 
loaded it from the magazine and pointed it at 
Larry Kirkpatrick, 11 years of age. The gun 
was discharged and the Kirkpatrick boy was 
instantly killed with a bullet in his brain.” 


Give Game Birds a Chance 


Field and Stream asks the Courant to second 
its appeal to hunters to restrict the use of the 
automatic shotgun. The hunters are asked to 
lay it aside altogether, or else limit it to two 


shells per loading ‘‘as a matter of unselfishness, | 


good sportsmanship and decent regard for the 
rights of future generations.” Field and Stream 
says: 


“The use of the automatic shotgun by hun- 
dreds of thousands of sportsmen is responsible for 
the killing of millions of birds too many every 
year. It is irrefutable that the firing of the 
fourth and fifth shell at birds which have reached 
a long range results in countless cripples which 
are not recovered by the hunter, but which die a 
slow death of agony, or are killed by vermin 
from which their wounds prevent escape. 

“There is no doubt whatever that the time 
has at last arrived when the true sportsmen 
must face the facts that our feathered game to- 
day needs more protection than ever; that the 
supply cannot hold out for many more years if 
its destruction continues to increase each year 
in the same ratio that it has in the past ten 
years.” 

The Courant is more than willing to comply 
with the requests and would join in a plea to 
substitute the flint-lock musket for the auto- 
matic if thereby it could give the game birds a 
chance. At present they are headed toward 
extinction and are going at a rapid pace. The 
state a few years ago outlawed the snares with 
which boys in the country caught now and then 
a ruffled grouse, but in a short time thereafter 
came the automatic firearm of which Feld and 
Stream speaks, and against this the game birds 
have little chance for their lves——From the 
Hartford Courant. 


Cats and Germs 


We are compelled again to comment upon the 
reckless and unreliable statements of Arthur 
Brisbane in his syndicated column called ‘‘ To- 
day.”’ He writes: “Today cats and kittens 
cause the death of thousands of children by 
bringing to them the germs of scarlet fever, diph- 
theria and other diseases. If there were no cats 
in the world there would be fewer baby funerals. 
A mother that allows a young child to play with 
a cat is inviting sickness and death.” 

Such extravagant assertions are wholly un- 
warrantable and without a scintilla of proof. 
Mr. Brisbane retains the habit—acquired by so 
many of us during the late war—of speaking of 
everything in terms of thousands and millions. 
Yesterday it was lions that were decimating the 
world—today it is cats—tomorrow it is likely to 
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be the caged canary or the Rocky Mountain 
goat. At all events, the great thing is to keep 
your mind on germs! Shun all animals as you 
would the plague! 

To the germ fanatic the world is one awful 
cesspool of filth and foul-smelling contagion, and 
the big idea in life is how to save our precious 
hides from contact with its slime. 


To be a consistent germ fighter, however, you 


must not only kill all your domestic animals, but 
you should require your guests to remove their 
shoes before entering the house—not to save 
your oriental rugs forsooth, but to prevent the 
germs of the sidewalks invading your home in 
battalions. Then insist upon carbolic sprays 
and other little niceties of precaution before the 
flow of friendly conversation is permitted. By 
no means should you visit the sick or the very 
poor—who so often are not provided with soap 
and cleaning powders and modern sanitary im- 
provements. 

You are flirting with death to ride an ordinary 
street car or to attend public assemblies of any 
kind where people are bound to expectorate and 
sneeze and exude all sorts of human smells. 


Even such quasi-promiscuous gatherings as 
church services are full of peril, though made up 
entirely of followers of your own faith. Un- 
fortunately no religion has been determined 
germ proof. Indeed there is no immunity ex- 
cept through a carefully planned seclusion. We 
would suggest the following rules of living, which 
we are sure will satisfy the most rabid of the 
germ cult: 


Live in a hermetically sealed house. 

Drink only pasteurized or dead milk. 

Eat nothing as it comes to you perfect from 
nature. 

Permit the children no living pets. 

Choose only germ fanatics for your friends. 

Suspect all others of being diseased and a 
menace to your health. 

Touch no money. It would be fatal. 
some pariah for this dangerous task. 

Look upon the germ as a devil constantly 
seeking your destruction. 


Hire 


Be not beguiled into forgetting for a single 
moment the power of the germ, by intriguing 
human sympathies and humane impulses that 
might help to make somebody’s world happier 
and sunnier; that might bring you to a realiza- 
tion of your divine kinship with all sentient life. 
Of all this beware—beware! 

Then, when you have attained the ultimate 
and can rejoice in being germ-proof, love-proof, 
human-proof, get off the earth as quickly as 
possible, for nobody needs you!—Edith Soper 
Hardy [Mrs. Richard Hardy, in the Humane 
Pleader]. 


The Wider Sympathy 


In what does the boasted superiority of man 
consist? Is it in his five senses, by which alone 
he gains his knowledge of the material world? 
Surely not. 

His sight is immeasurably inferior to that of 
the birds and most animals. The eagle will see a 
tiny object a mile distant, while man needs 
artificial aid to read a book within two feet of his 
eye. 

In scent, in like manner, he cannot be com- 
pared with the majority of animals. The dog, 
typical of a large genus, can follow his master’s 
steps by scent amongst a crowd of men in a 
manner wholly incomprehensible to us. 

In hearing, again, we all know how much 


keener is this sense amongst the animals than 


ourselves. 

Similarly in regard to the sense of taste, we 
must confess to inferiority. While an animal’s 
sense leads him almost unerringly to the foods 
which are good for him and saves him from those 
which are harmful or poisonous, we human beings 
have almost entirely lost this valuable possession. 

With regard to the sense of touch, we must 
give the palm to man, with his wonderful organ, 
the hand, but here again we find in many animals 
much greater sensitiveness of skin, as in the dog 
or cat, who will seek out the faintest ray of sun- 
light to lie in, which would be wholly imper- 
ceptible to a human being. 

On the other hand, the animals possess senses 
of which we know little or nothing. They have 
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the wonderful sense of direction by which many 
a traveller has been saved in an unknown region 
when he has trusted to his horse or dog to lead 
the way, and has not been deceived. The same 
faculty is seen in what we call the migratory 
instinct of birds and the homing instinct of many 
fourfooted animals. 

Again, the telepathic sense—the power of 
receiving or communicating ideas mentally with- 
out the use of speech which man is only now be- 
ginning to believe in and to cultivate for himself, 
has been a possession of the animal probably 
from its creation. Anyone who has been inti- 
mate with any animals must have remarked how 
often and often they have read his thoughts 
before they were expressed, and it is a well- 
ascertained fact that ants will communicate 
complicated ideas to each other by rubbing their 
antennae together, and other creatures have 
other silent methods. 

Let us give credit where credit is due and ad- 
mit that we are the inferiors in many faculties, 
while in bodily health and strength, dependent 
on simple adherence to Nature’s laws, we still 
have everything to learn from them. 

But it will be said that men have reason, 
which animals have not. The question of the 
domains and boundaries of reason and instinct 
is a very old and much-disputed one, but of one 
thing we are now certain, that men have not a 
monopoly of reason any more than animals have 
a monopoly of instinct. The two are inextri- 
cably mixed and act together, as springs of action, 
in both human and subhuman alike. It is a 
difference of degree only. There is no mental 
attribute in men of which there is not the germ 
at any rate in animals. 

If we can judge by results, we may well doubt 
whether the somewhat more highly developed 
but still quite unreliable, so-called ‘‘reason”’ in 
man is the godlike faculty so often assumed, or 
whether indeed the race might not be better and 
happier without it. It has almost always led 
him astray. The knowledge of good and evil 
spoken of in the old Bible story of the eating of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge is an advantage, 
only if men know how to choose the good, which 
from the beginning of time has not been the case. 

Let us admit that reason gives power. It is 


through it that man has command over the 
animals and the ability to use and misuse them 
for his own purposes; but power without sym- 
pathy is a danger and a curse. It is this con- 
sciousness of power divorced from purer in- 
tuition that is at the root of most social ills. 
The animals in their personal lives and their 
social behavior, where they are gregarious, are 
much purer in their aims and their conduct than 
men are, and it is open to doubt whether the 
additional power, without the feeling needed to 
regulate it, is to be considered superior to the 
simpler nature of the animal. 

Let us again be fair and admit that the su- 
periority is not all on our side, and not so great 
as we are apt to claim.—Ernest Bell, in The 
Ammals’ Friend. 


Building Better Boys at Camp Roosevelt 


Camp Roosevelt, the national summer en- 
campment for boys located on Silver Lake, near 
LaPorte, Indiana, is a veritable gold mine for 
purposes of instructing boys in kindness to 
animals. Here, in a beautifully wooded spot, 
surrounded by dense woods, and Silver Lake, all 
kinds of wild animals and birds, as well as many 
kinds of wild flowers abound. A stroll along any 
of the bypaths leading from the camp grounds, 
under the tutorship of the botany or science 
teacher, will bring to hght unlimited numbers of 
trees, shrubs, leaves, flowers, birds and their 
nests. These findings, carried to the school- 
room and supplemented with theoretical knowl- 
edge, afford the boys a wide range of learning in 
woodlore. The wild rabbits, chipmunks, the 
many kinds of birds, are left unmolested by these 
hundreds of boys who attend the camp each 
summer, which proves the efficacy of the teaching 
in the care of wild animals. It is a remarkable 
fact that since the opening of the camp not one 
instance of a dead or injured wild animal or 
bird has come to the attention of Major F. L. 
Beals, commanding officer and founder of the 
camp. 

“Our boys are taught from the very beginning 
that injury to property or dumb animals is 
punishable by immediate discharge from camp, 
and the boys respect this order. Moreover, in 


the classrooms, they are taught to love and 
protect and care for these things, and, instead of 
destroying, we often find boys repairing broken 
things, transplanting bushes that seem to be 
dying because too crowded. An injured animal 
of any kind is the occasion of great excitement, 
especially in the Junior Camp, where each and 
every boy offers his bit of advice, information, or 
skill, in aiding the injured back to recovery,” 
said Major Beals, when asked about this. 

In every phase of boy life, the announced aim 
of the camp is to upbuild, to train and direct the 
boy so that he may become better physically, 
mentally, and morally. Established primarily 
as a Boy-Builder, its work is far-reaching, and 
the good which it has been doing since its in- 
ception in 1919 is already being felt in many 
corners of the United States. 

Among the changes for the summer of 1923 
will be that of length of the summer schools 
period, which will be of seven weeks’ duration. 
It will open on July 2, and close on August 18, 
while the R. O. T. C. and Junior Camp divisions 
will open on July 9, and close on August 18, six 
weeks in all. 

While in the nature of a public institution, and 
boys from all parts of the country are welcome, 
because of the constantly increasing enrollment, 
it is found necessary to restrict the attendance 
to fit the accommodations. Applications will 
be accepted in the order of their receipt at the 
camp headquarters, 460 South State Street, 
care of Chicago Board of Education. 

Men and women interested in the growing 
American boy would do well to investigate the 
Camp Roosevelt plan for building better boys. 
It has the hearty co-operation of such splendid 
national organizations as the War Department 
of the Federal Government, the American Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and others, all of whom 
lend very substantial support to make the camp 
the great institution which it is nationally known 
to be. 


In the bird-nesting season, young birds that 
have fallen from their nests in the city trees, or 
from nests built under the eaves of houses, are 
often brought to the Animal Rescue League by 
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pitying children. Sometimes the little birds are 
dead, usually they are dying, but it is an en- 
couraging feature of our work to witness the 
interest displayed by children. 

The following poem, written some time ago 
by a Boston police officer, appealed to me so 
strongly that, although it has been published 
before, I think it will bear publishing again.— 
My daly 


To a Young Bird 


Found Dead in the Streets by a Boston Patrolman 


Ah! little bird so soon at rest 
And such a little while a-wing, 

Thou scarce hadst chance to quit thy nest 
Nor yet a note of love to sing. 


These cold gray stones were never meant 
To see thy tiny life depart, 

The busy street its clamor lent 
To still the throbbing of thy heart. 


The toil and traffic of the day 
Unheeding passed thy stony bed— 
One atom in the mighty way 
Unnoticed here where thousands tread. 


As brief thy life as of the star, 
That flashes in the midnight sky, 
For one short moment gleaming far 
And then in darkened depths to die. 


Here in the dusty heartless street 
Thy little flight so soon was o’er, 
And thy small voice, so low and sweet, 
Will never sound for Nature more. 


The Master watched thee in thy flight 
And sighed to see thy shattered form 
Bruised by a greater body’s might, 
As ships are battered by the storm. 


Here, ’neath this bit of sod, I lay 
Thy little bones to rest at last 

Where blades of green will point the way 
One shooting star of life has passed. 


—Timothy C. Murphy. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


The Happy Dog 


I will tell you why I am happy. It is because 
I have a good home where everybody is kind to 
me and I have somebody to love. I was not 
always happy. The first thing I remember is 
that I was cold and hungry. My mother was a 
deserted dog. I was born under a barn. I had 
two little brothers. My mother had to leave us 
to hunt for food to keep herself alive. Some- 
times, when everybody drove her away from 
their doors, it was a long time before she could 
come back to us. When she came back we were 
erying with cold and hunger, and she used to 
cry with us because she was hungry, too. It is 
so hard, my mother told us, for a homeless dog or 
cat to find anything to eat. 

One day I heard a noise close to the barn. 
My mother told us to keep quiet. She began to 
growl, and that frightened us. Then I heard a 
voice, and we smelled something so good that our 
mother went out to get it and did not come back. 
I can tell you we little puppies were scared when 
a long arm reached under the barn and took us 
one by one out and lifted us up into a big box, 
but our mother was there and that made us feel 
safe. ‘‘Don’t be frightened,” she said to us, 
“it is a kind man who is taking us away in a 
car.” 

We were carried along pretty fast, and soon we 
reached a place where we were taken out and put 
in a nice, soft bed—my mother said it was straw. 
The kind man brought my mother something 
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good, which she told us was the best dinner she 
had had for many a day. I could see her tail 
wagging to thank the kind man and to show how 
happy she felt. 

We lived together in this room until I was a 
big puppy, and we used to have some fine frolics 
there. Then one day a woman came to see us 
and she seemed to like me so much that she asked 
the kind man, who took such good care of us, if 
she could take me home with her. 

“He is only a puppy,” the man said, ‘‘and he 
will miss his mother. You can’t take him unless 
you can love him enough to make him happy. 
You must let him sleep in the house and be 
patient with him if he cries, because after he is 
taken from his mother he will be lonesome unless 
he can be near you. You must promise to give 
him plenty of room to run and play. Dogs are 
like children—they need a lot of exercise, and if 
they can’t run about, they are very unhappy. 
You can’t blame a dog if he gets cross and even 
bites some one, if you keep him chained up or 
shut up in one place most of the time. 

‘“A puppy needs food often when he is quite 
young, just the same as a baby does. When a 
dog is young and when he is grown up he should 
have regular times for his meals. You know 
how hungry you get if you cannot have your 
breakfast and dinner and supper. He will need 
water several times a day, and if he can’t get it 
he will suffer and be sick. 

“You will have to promise to give this puppy 
the kind of care that you would give a child, if 
you are going to take him from the Animal 
Rescue League, as we will not give away puppies 
or dogs or cats or kittens where we think they 
are not going to be made happy. 

‘“‘ Another thing I must tell you is never to let 
your dog race after a bicycle or a motor car. It 
may cause his death if you do.” 

The woman promised to remember what she 
had been told and took me to her lovely home in 
the country, where I have been ever since, and, as 
I told you in the beginning, I have been, and am 
a very happy dog. 

I have playthings. Isn’t it queer that every- 
body doesn’t know that puppies and kittens and 
all young animals need something to play with? 
My playthings are a ball and an old shoe, and I 
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have fine times running about carrying them in 
my mouth. When some one has time to throw 
the ball for me to chase and catch, I tell you that 
is great fun. We dogs need a little fun just as 
much as you do. 

I write this letter to beg every one who keeps 
a dog to try to make it happy, and always re- 
member that we puppies are only babies and 
need love and patience and kind care. Signed,— 
The Happy Dog. [by A. H. S.] 


The Faithful Ally 


All day, all night, they searched the town, 
The fields, the hills and glens, 

Those brave Boy Scouts five hundred strong, 
Joining the citizens, 


To help find Jimmie, but in vain, 
And hope changed to despair; 

Then through the woods old Rover dashed, 
Down the ravine to where 


Upon a bed of fallen leaves 
In slumber deep there lay 

The little four-year-old whose feet 
Had strayed so far away. 


Unharmed save for the cruel bruise 
That on his head was seen, 

Telling too p’ainly of his fall 
Adown the deep ravine. 


“Hurrah for Rover!” shouted all, 
And every heart was glad 
As safe within his mother’s arms 
Was placed the little lad. 
—Louella C. Poole. 


Birds at Early Morn 


Songs of birds, twittering at early morn, 
Before rising time. 
How they babble, the little rascals! 
But I forgive them all, 
Their sounds are so sweet; 
They tell of the blue sky, 
Youth and love and laughter. 
—Virginia Wainwright. 


Out of the Stillness 


A few years ago, as my brother and I were on 
our way to high school, an incident occurred 
which I shall never forget. 

The blue haze of the early morning hung over 
the wood. The majestic pines exuding their 
incense-like sap and distilling it into the cold, 
frosty air, had been touched by the magic wand 
of an early snow. Their outstretched branches, 
tipped and dusted with sharp, scintillating, 
silver sparkles, rose tier after tier to a single 
pointing finger raised to the aquamarine depths 
of the western sky. Throughout the forest at 
the base of the red-brown cracked boles a still 
darkness reigned. A breath of morning soughed 
through the tree tops, shaking the glittering 
crystal flakes sifting through the green needles 
to the white blanket below. The shrill call of a 
blue jay sounded close at hand; then stillness 
again. All nature seemed possessed of a peace 
passing man’s comprehension. 

Then, as we neared a cornfield, its stubble and 
furrows partly obscured by the light snow, this 
sense of peace left us. A dog, dark-brown and 
shaggy, his fur matted by the frost and sparkling 
in the early sunlight, limped slowly and pain- 
fully towards us. He stopped at the fringe of 
evergreens, with his right forepaw upraised and 
held in a cruel, cutting, steel trap. He had 
spent the night in that awful velvety stillness, 
straining and tugging at the fastened chain, 
while the sharp jaws bit into his leg and his sweat 
turned to hoar frost. Finally, the chain must 
have given way and, half exhausted, he had 
started for home with the rising of the sun. 
When he saw us he leaped forward. With a 
short, sharp cry of pain, he raised his head. The 
clear, brown eyes expressed :all the agony that 
his body was undergoing. 

As quickly as possible we had the powerful 
jaws of the trap spread apart. The eyes of the 
dog closed, his jaws clicked tight, and a tremor 
ran through his whole body. Then as the blood 
rushed back into the benumbed leg, the poor 
beast slid to the ground. After rubbing the leg 
for a few minutes, we saw the eyes open, and 
the dog stood up. Again he lifted his brown 
eyes, dumb and yet wonderfully eloquent. In 
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them and in his wagging tail was the outpouring 
of a boundless gratitude. 

Then, my eyes filled and I grew strangely 
cold. Had not man inflicted the pain, and yet 
the dog trusted us. My reflections were in- 
terrupted by my brother saying, ‘‘ Guess I’ll toss 
that trap into the river, where I’d like to heave 
them all.’”’—A. Jenner. 


Anna Sewall and ‘‘Black Beauty”’ 


Miss Anna Sewall, the author of ‘Black 
Beauty,” wrote to a friend: ‘‘I have for six years 
been confined to the house and to my sofa, and 
have from time to time, as I was able, been 
writing what I think will turn out a little book, 
its special aim being to induce kindness, sym- 
pathy, and an LP anaene ts treatment of 
horses.” 

The above was written at Old Catten, where 
the drawing room, over the dining room, took 
the whole width of that part of the house, with 
an outlook beyond to the village church and 
trees. In front, across the high road, was a 
grove of beech trees in Mr. Buxton’s park, where 
the deer would come and lie in the cool shade. 
From the roof of the veranda of the drawing 
room a tempting lump of suet hung, enclosed in 
a piece of net, for the special benefit of the tom- 
tits, who were constantly to be seen hovering 


about and pecking at the dainty morsel, in no 
danger of being trapped, or frightened from their 
meal. It is touching to remember that the 
beautiful ‘‘equine drama,” as it has been called, 
was thought out in this room, from the sofa, 
where so much weakness and pain was daily 
endured. When a time came during which she 
was capable of enduring the fatigue of writing, it 
was done in pencil; her mother sitting by, re- 
ceived the paper from the weary hand and made 
a fair copy of it. That a book accomplished in 
such a fragmentary way should ‘“‘show no joins”’ 
says much for the skill of the writer. 

Almost at once it rushed into popularity, un- 
dreamed of by the author, lying on the couch so 
soon to be exchanged for the little white bed from 
which she never rose again. Standing beside 
that bed in the empty, silent room, in 1882, Mrs. 
Sewall told a friend that the joy of the success ol 
“Black Beauty’? had been almost too much for 
Anna’s delicate frame. And afterwards, that 
same friend wrote: ‘‘On a cloudless November 
day I drove from Buxton to the Friend’s Burying 
Ground, about a mile distant, and found myself 
standing before three graves, the sleeping place 
of father, mother, and daughter. The air was 
wonderfully soft and genial, and the robins were 
singing as if there was no such thing in the world 
as death.” May it be added that—perhaps 
they were right, and that it is only—‘‘ Here 
endeth the first lesson.” —Florence H. Suckling. 


Morning Callers 


First Fido came and sat upon 
The end of Eric’s bed, 

Without his usual bark of joy, . 
But with a growl instead; 

“T never had that meaty bone 
You promised me,” he said. 


Next Spot, the rabbit, scrambled up 
And sat by Fido’s side; 

He rubbed his whiskers, shook his head, 
And sorrowfully sighed: 

“JT haven’t had that cabbage leaf 
You spoke about,”’ he cried. 


Then Fluff, the kitten, jumped up, too, 
And it was sad to see 
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The looks of sympathy that passed 
Between the doleful three: 

“T haven’t had a drop of milk 
For two whole days,” said she. 


The parrot flew across the bed 
And sat upon the rail; 

He was the sort with feathers gray 
And with a scarlet tail, 

And to describe what Polly said— 
Well, words completely fail! 


But, anyhow, when he had done, 
Poor Eric gave a scream, 

And started up, with staring eyes, 
In agony supreme. 

And then he gazed about, and gasped: 
“Tt must have been a dream!’’ 


Altho’ ’twas very early still, 
He sprang out of his bed, 

And dressed himself at presto speed, 
Then down the stairs he sped; 

And ere the breakfast bell had rung 
His pets had all been fed! 


I am sometimes told that it is wicked to love 
one’s cats and dogs and horses. If I had been 
without that love I should have missed some of 
the greatest happiness of my life. It is not every- 
one who can understand how the dumb inmates 
of your home creep into your heart and leave a 
void there when they go.—G. R. Sims. 


A little, long, wise-looking, rough terrier, 
named Spice, which ran after us, had a cough, 
and as often as we came to a brook, Spice, by the 
special order of her master, was let into the car- 
riage till we had crossed. His tenderness to his 
brute dependents was a striking point in the gen- 
eral benignity of his character. He seemed to 
consult not only their bodily welfare, but their 
feelings, in the human sense. He was a gentle- 
man even to his dogs.—Lockhart: Life of Scott. 


A Good Offer 


The following letter has been received from 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, 922-24 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
JULY £27 1923: 

To the Editor: Some of your readers will doubt- 
less be interested in the subject matter of the 
enclosed circular. We will greatly appreciate 
it if you care to give space to an announcement 
in an early issue, and if you do, we would be 
glad to receive copy of issue carrying the story. 
Thanking you for any interest and co-operation 
you may feel inclined to give the matter,— 
Yours very truly,—(Miss) Curtis Wager Smith. 


The Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals announces a prize photo- 
graphic competition open to anyone in the 
United States. Pictures must be of animals, 
birds, fish or reptiles, and must tell a story. 

Good action pictures preferred. 

Professional trained animal pictures are barred. 

Prizes are as follows: 


Class 1—For the best print illustrat- 
ing the phrase, ‘‘ Kindness 
Brings Happiness”....... 
Second best print...:..... 
Class 2—For the best print showing the 
helpfulness of one animal to 
another, or groupings of 
different kinds of animals. . 
Class 3—For the best print of the 
“happiest”? animal....... 
Class 4—For the best animal and child 
group, showing devotion, 
protection or companion- 


$15.00 
10.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 
Class 5—For the best print of a “‘hero”’ 
dog, accompanied with veri- 


fied story of heroism...... 5.00 


Prints should be unmounted and, if possible, 
measure not less than 4 by 5 inches. Larger 
prints preferred. 

Further particulars may be had by addressing 
as given above. 


There are many men who never think of the 
comfort or the suffering of the animals they 
have benefited from all their lives. This is 
bitter ingratitude. 
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As I walked over the hill one day, 
I listened and heard a mother-sheep say, 
“Tn all the green world there is nothing so sweet 
As my little lammie with his nimble feet; 
With his eye so bright 
And his wool so white, 
Oh! he is my darling, my heart’s delight.” 
And the mother-sheep and her little one 
Side by side lay down in the sun; 
And they went to sleep on the hillside warm 
While my little lammie lies here on my arm. 


I went to the kitchen and what did I see 

But the old gray cat with her kittens three! 

I heard her whispering soft; said she, 

“My kittens with tails so cunningly curled 

Are the prettiest things that can be in the world, 
The bird on the tree 
And the old ewe, she 

May love their babies exceedingly ; 

But I love my kittens there, 

Under the rocking-chair, 

I love my kittens with all my might, 

I love them at morning, noon and night, 

Now Ill take up my kitties, the kitties I love, 

And we'll lhe down together beneath the warm 
stove.” 

Let the kittens sleep under the stove so warm, 

While my little darling lies here on my arm. 


I went to the yard and I saw the old hen 

Go clucking about with her chickens ten; 

She clucked and she scratched and she bustled 
away, , 

And what do you think I heard the hen say? 


I heard her say, ‘‘ The sun never did shine 
On anything like to these chickens of mine! 


’ You may hunt the full moon and the stars, if you 


please, 
But you never will find ten such chickens as these; 
My dear downy darlings, my sweet, little things, 
Come, nestle, now, cosily under my wings.” 

So the hen said 

And the chickens all sped 
As fast as they could to their nice feather bed. 
And there let them sleep in their feathers so warm 
While my little chick lies here on my arm. 

—Mrs. Carter. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of June the League re- 
ceived 6387 cats, 521 dogs, 48 horses, and 42 
smaller animals. We placed 49 dogs and 43 cats 
in good homes. 


Our work for horses during the month has 
been going on busily and we have had many 
complaints which our agent has attended to. 
We have taken 43 horses from their owners, 
either by purchase or by persuasion, and had 
them humanely cared for. A few of these com- 
plaints will serve as illustrations of them all. 


An ice cream peddler was driving a horse 
whose left hind leg was in terrible condition. He 
could only walk on three legs. Our agent found 
this horse, ordered him taken from work for 
treatment, and is going to watch the case. If 
the horse does not respond to the treatment, he 
will be humanely put to death. 


Another horse, taken off a truck for treatment, 
had a badly infected wound in one of his hind 
feet. Our agent is keeping him also under 
observation. 


A man peddling ice was complained of for 
driving a horse that was partly blind. The 
horse appeared to be old and weak and had to 
stop every moment, but was urged on and on by 
the driver. Our agent found this horse and saw 
that he was in no condition to be used and never 
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would be. He urged the man to sell him for 
$7, and took him at once from his owner. 


Our agent who visits horses occasionally 
attends to cases of dogs that are complained of, 
and in one of these cases he found a dog chained 
up so that he was barking all the time, disturbing 
the neighbors. On visiting the dog he was 
found in good condition, but the owner was told 
he must let him have more freedom, which he 
promised to do, and the dog is under observation. 


A considerable number of horses were com- 
plained of because of ill-fitting harnesses, broken 
blinders, bits that caused their mouths to be 
sore, and shoes that did not fit. All these 
things our agent looked after and had attended 
to as soon as possible. 


Among the many calls sent to the League was 
one from Jamaica Plain. A bird had been seen 
beating its wings against a window in a closed 
house. The owner of the house could not be 
located, and the bird had already been there two 
days. 

The call was attended to as soon as possible. 
It was necessary to get permission from the 
nearest police station and, after nearly two hours 
spent in getting this aid and in trying to make 
an entrance through the first story in vain, a 
ladder was secured by one of the interested 
officers who came to assist. Frank Davey, 
ascended to a third story window which had 
been left open a few inches, went down to the 
room below, and liberated the little prisoner. 

This rescue of the bird was noted in the Boston 
Post, but the credit of it was given to the 
Massachusetts 8. P. C. A. instead of to the 
Animal Rescue League. 

It shows a remarkable indifference to humane 
work when so many men and women continue to 
confuse these two entirely separate and distinct 
societies. 

The Animal Rescue League has many calls 
that demand much time and _ patience—and 
sometimes heroism. The Boston newspapers 
had an account of a police dog that either fell or 
jumped from a passing steamer and swam to 


Governor’s Island. The dog was sought by a 
number of men who were camping on the island, 
but she was so wild that no one dared approach 
her near enough to secure her. The case being 
reported to the League, Mr. Macdonald, an 
agent employed by the League especially to 
look up horses needing attention, through the 
kindness of Captain Perry of Station 8, was 
allowed the use of a government boat to take 
him to the island. 

Mr. Macdonald’s account of his search over 
the island for the dog, his adventure in penetrat- 
ing the dark places of the old fort, aided by a 
flash light, and his discovery of the dog in a dark 
corner of one of the ‘‘magazines,”’ is quite 
thrilling. 

It took a brave man to face this wild and ter- 
rified creature, secure her, put a collar on her 
with leash, and bring her out to the light, but 
this our agent accomplished by the aid of his 
own pet dog, who accompanied him, and the 
interested officials who were on the boat. 

The dog made one mad struggle for freedom, 
then seemed to understand that it was all 
meant in kindness, and became as docile as a 
lamb. At present writing she is in our kennels, 
waiting either for her own master to appear or 
for a new home, if no one claims her. 


A man in working clothes came to the League 
asking if we took cats. On being told that we 
would take any number of cats or kittens, he 
said there were five around his place that ought 
to be cared for. He could not keep them, and 
he did not want to see them starving in the alleys. 
“T will bring them tonight,” he said, when told 
that the League received animals at all hours. 


Encouraging features of the League are cases 
where great sympathy is shown for the suffering 
of animals by the working classes of people who 
often need sympathy themselves. For example, 
a man came to the League on crutches. He had 
a terribly lame foot, but he had walked quite a 
distance to bring an injured cat that he found on 
the street. ‘‘I had to come,” he said, ‘“‘as I 
could not leave the poor thing to suffer on the 
street.’” 
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A boy, living on Decatur Street, brought a 
female cat to the League which he said a woman 
whom he did not know asked him to take away 
and drop on the streets a distance from the 
house. The woman said that the cat was going 
to have kittens and she could not afford to feed a 
lot of cats. The boy brought the cat to us, as 
he fortunately knew of our place, and said when 
he brought it: ‘I couldn’t throw that cat down 
on the streets and leave her, but I didn’t say 
nothin’ to the woman. I just took the cat and 
brought her here.” 


A woman brought a black mongrel dog, which 
she took when a puppy she said, but it had grown 
too large for her. Miss Starbuck, who was at 
the desk, said, ‘“‘I don’t see how you can give a 
dog up that you had when a puppy and have had 
so long.” The woman did not seem to care. 
She took the dog out to the kennels, but before 
she could hand him to our man, the dog escaped 
and flew out of the door. The woman had a 
boy with her, and she and her boy ran after him. 
They had to drag him back by force. The poor 
dog was evidently a very affectionate animal, 
and in spite of the fact that he had not been 
loved himself, he had loved his owner and 
mourned at being separated from her. It is 
pitiful to think of these dogs wasting their af- 
fection on indifferent people who do not care for 
them. The dog looked so unhappy the next day 
that a young lady coming from Fall River, who 
loved dogs, took pity on him and said she would 
give hima home. She took him away with her, 
where we have no doubt he will be far happier 
than he has ever been before in his life. 


A cat fell down a chimney, two stories, and 
landed in a fireplace. Our agent hardly knew 
what to do, but after a while he lowered a heavy 
piece of metal by a strong cord to the floor, 
where he knew the cat was imprisoned. He 
previously covered this metal with several 
layers of cloth, making a large and soft roll of it. 
The idea was that the cat would seize this and 
be drawn up by it. For an hour he labored to 
see if the cat would understand what he was 


trying to do, and at last the cat clung to the roll 
and was pulled up to safety. This was thought 
to be quite a remarkable performance. 


A woman living in West Roxbury, who loves 
cats and dogs, would be willing to board three or 
four this summer at reasonable rates. Apply to 
Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. (Adv.) 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck | 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street. . 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge: sen. he 87 


163 


Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue.... 172 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
ton Street... <.20 ee eee ee 171 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 12 

Sheldon Branch, Neptune Street, West 
LOY TIN syega Ses ee ee 654 
Pine. Ridge) Dedham ya... ..), . 1. 27 
Medfield: . S45 fete os. ee 22 
1,408 


Dear Madam: I am writing on behalf of several 
neighbors who are afraid to complain themselves, 
but wish complaint entered in regard to a man 
(name given) in Jamaica Plain. It seems he is 
in the habit of sitting on the piazza, or steps, 
with a pile of bricks or stones near him, which he 
throws at any cat he chances to see. Whether 
the cat happens to be on his own place or not 
makes no difference. Several have lost their 
cats by various means—the last story told me 
was of a friend of mine whose cat bled to death, 
so I am trying to see if this thing cannot be 
stopped. Such cruel people can usually be 
frightened by proper authorities at least. Please 
try and end this. Very sincerely,—M. E. H. 
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LETTERS 


MRS.‘POWERS, FEEDING STARVING CALVES 


A recent letter and photograph from Mrs. 
Powers, agent of the Cheshire Co. Humane So- 
ciety, N. H., shows the suffering involved in the 
demand for veal. 

Sunday, July first, Mrs. Jennie B. Powers fed 
fifty-four calves that were left in pens ready to 
be killed and that were starving. She worked 
from 10 a.m. to 6.30 P.M. 

If any person with humane feelings could 
begin to realize the fiendish cruelty of the traffic 
in calves in the country not only in New Hamp- 
shire but in Massachusetts as well, and all over 
New England, I believe that they would agree 
with me that veal should be absolutely tabooed 
by all humane people. I have not eaten veal for 
the past fifteen years, not since I was told of the 
cruelty to the calves, and I very soon afterwards 
gave up eating beef, pork, or lamb for the same 
reasons. The poor little calves, and, I am told 
the pigs, have the worst suffering inflicted on 
them of any of the animals that are slaughtered 
for food. We are very far as yet from civiliza- 
tion.—A. H. 8. 


A Calamity Prevented 
Having heard that a bullfight was proposed 
in New Orleans I wrote to the Louisiana State 
Society and received the following encouraging 
reply: 


New ORLEANS, June 27, 1923. 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, 
The Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Madam: We acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 23rd instant, and appreciate the 
interest manifested. We assure you that at no 
time was there any possible chance for this 
proposed bullfight to be staged in this city, as we 
had the situation well in hand, and, as soon as 
it was first discussed, we took precautionary 
measures to prevent any such disgraceful exhibi- 
tion. The entire affair was very repulsive to 
every citizen of this community, regardless of 
their station in life. Unfortunately, the facts 
concerning the exhibition were so distorted as to 
allow the outside world to have a wrong impres- 
sion of our position in the matter. We at no 
time felt the need of calling for outside assist- 
ance, although we are sure we would have met 
with ready response. The promoters have aban- 
doned all hope of staging a bullfight in America 
since the opposition here was more than they 
had anticipated, and they very wisely profited 
by their experience in attempting such a disgrace- 
ful exhibition in America. Yours very truly,— 
Peter P. Gluck, Secretary. 


The Sparrow Defended 


AN ENTOMOLOGIST TELLS THE Goop THAT THIS 
Brrp May Do 


To the Editor of The Sun—sSir: The birds 
most valuable to agriculture and for the pro- 
tection of city shade trees are the starling and 
sparrow. Both birds are ravenous destroyers of 
army and cut worms and have been known to 
check their ravages when other means have 
failed. The sparrow routs out and destroys the 
army worm moth, which no other bird can do, 
and as a consumer of thistle and weed seeds has 
no equal, except, perhaps, the quail. 

The sparrow was introduced to check the 
spring and fall canker worms (geometrid cater- 
pillars) which were defoliating the Brooklyn 
shade trees. It effected this and has prevented 
all subsequent outbreaks not only of these larvae 
but also of many others. So rare are the canker 
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worms now that it is difficult for a collector to 
obtain a specimen for his cabinet. 

Few insects are safe from the sparrow’s at- 
tacks. Several weeks ago, opposite my residence 
in Park Place, I noticed a sparrow so eagerly 
engaged in devouring something that it moved 
reluctantly but a short distance as I passed, and 
quickly resumed eating its prey, a large grass- 
hopper, the moment I retired. The only serious 
enemy of the maple and other shade trees in 
cities is the imported European leopard moth, 
whose enormous larvae bore deep into the wood 
and against which there is scarcely any certain or 
easily applied remedy. The moths are attracted 
by the electric lights, and as they are resting 
under them as the day dawns they are pounced 
upon and ravenously devoured with other insects 
by the sparrows. 

Mr. James Buckland of London states that 
the sparrow alone checked a blasting plague of 
caterpillar armies in New Zealand and eradicated 
the imported Scotch thistle, which packed the 
fields so densely that nothing could face it or 
destroy it. The injury done to domestic animals 
by biting and parasitic insects is very great, and 
were it not for the birds no live stock could be kept. 

The sparrow is valuable, moreover, by reason 
of its ability to persist and multiply under ad- 
verse conditions and for non-migration. The 
claim that it drives other birds away is largely 
unfounded. It does not frequent the forests, 
where the native birds are left undisturbed, but 
clings to human habitations, the more dense the 
better, where few other birds could safely nest 
or obtain food even if there were no sparrows. 
While the mature sparrows generally manage to 
escape the cat, large numbers of the fledglings 
with limited powers of flight fall victims to it, and 
where the cat is numerous it can be relied upon 
to prevent overmultiplication of the bird. It is 
true that the sparrow when in stress and lacking 
other food will betake itself to fruit, fruit buds 
and grain, though not from choice, and no in- 


stance of this kind has ever come to my notice in 


my neighbors’ or my gardens. As a matter of 
fact this ability to sustain itself on a variety of 
food enables it to survive where other birds would 
perish, and it is quite possible that many of the 
stories of its devastations have been due to neces- 


sity and not to its normal habits. 

Instead of exterminating the graceful, agile, 
interesting and attractive sparrow, the better 
move would be to exclude gunners from the 
forest. Recently thousands of acres in New 
Jersey were burned over by the fires carelessly 
started by these men. The destruction of wild 
life annually in the United States by this cause 
through the negligence of hunters far exceeds the 
entire value of the game taken, and if there are 
any drastic measures adopted for the protection 
of our bird life the first step should be to eliminate 
them entirely—Archibald C. Weeks, Librarian 
Brooklyn Entomological Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The birds who build their nests on the ground 
stand a poor chance of rearing their young. 
Their enemies are many,—the man with the 
scythe, the golf ball, the bird dog, the cat, the 
squirrel, the crows, and other larger birds. It 
is almost a miracle when any of them get a brood 
safely to flying age. 

Right in the pathway of golf players Jack 
Redington of Santa Barbara, Cal., saw a meadow- 
lark’s nest in as neat and perfect a hole as 
any on the putting greens, housing three baby 
larks, which raised their long necks and opened 
their yellow bills for sustenance as the mother 
bird flew away at the approach of the golfer. 

Redington procured a stake and drove it down 
alongside the tiny nest, so that no other golfer 
might disturb the nest. 


For several reasons we need to arouse greater 
interest in our Annual Fair this year than ever 
before. The Fair will take place in the ball-room 
of the Copley-Plaza Hotel December 3 and 4, 
and we are ready at any time to receive articles 
or to give out work to any of our members who 
are willing to make aprons or fancy or useful ar- 
ticles to help us. Do not forget we are going to 
have a Jumble Shop and we invite our friends to 
give us such articles of clothing or household fur- 
nishings as they may be willing to pass on. 

We have already received several suits of 
clothes, about twenty books, and a few arti- 
cles of bric-a-brac. Look over your belongings 
and see what you can spare to help suffering 
animals. 7 
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Give Us 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


in size and 
shape—but 


Made according to the old SPRATT’S 
stamina-building Dog Cake formula, 
in a more convenient size and shape. 
All breeds and sizes like them. In- 
sist on the genuine SPRATT’S. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for samples and send 2c for 
new pamphlet on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Spratt 
Ovals 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET Beach 9250 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving, Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 
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FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1922 
Number of animals collected . go VR Aad Re 
A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 


Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number Of cases of small animals treated in 19225 2 = i. «= a 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1922 .  ieea ge ene cae eee 500 
Number of horses humanely killed,.1922° 2 ss.) eee oh. 1 eet peepee 713 
Number,of horses-given-vacations. ees 4% ap cs Re en 40 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League .-. . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


